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The Interstate system, following that perspective, wrought a revolu-
tion in the United States. At its inception, few people, transportation
experts included, could anticipate the degree to which that national
highway system would transform the country, providing a unifying
force for commerce and making intercity travel easy for all citizens. The
Interstate has shaped the economic and temporal geography of the
nation via the transportation function. The unprecedented mobility it
provides has altered life-styles and personal economies. Critics have
pointed out some of the more unfortunate trends in society to which the
Interstate system has contributed, such as overdependence on the auto-
mobile, suburban sprawl, and extravagant energy dependence. One
outspoken critic, a U.S. Senator from New York, stated in his epic 1960
paper entitled New Roads and Urban Chaos, "The Interstate program
is bringing about changes for the worse in efficiency of our transporta-
tion system and the character of our cities." Such criticism notwith-
standing, the Interstate established a standard for transportation, an
expectation by American industry and the general public for moving
goods and people with speed and efficiency. Basic business decisions
are now predicated on this speed and efficiency.

Clearly, the old paradigm-driven definition of one transportation
goal, to complete the Interstate system, influenced perceptions in many
ways. The focus on the engineering challenge of putting such an im-
mense set of facilities in place contributed to the dominance of civil
engineers in investment decisions. Once the products were defined in
terms of construction, the opportunity for feedback on the social,
economic, and environmental contribution of the facilities was limited.
Assessment of alternative investments was limited to traditional engi-
neering criteria. The focus on issues related to the facilities themselves
distanced the designers and planners from the multiplicity of what are
now considered relevant interests, even as the system matured. The
highway community continued to follow the old paradigm, pursuing
the provision of an even more pervasive system, providing facilities for
the majority of vehicles (in most cases, personal automobiles) and
assuming this was in the best public interest. Since transportation
professionals tended to think in terms of facilities to accommodate
vehicle miles traveled, there was little motivation to think of individual
customers. Personal and commercial interests adapted to the system
in place, worked to change the rules in their favor, and then made the
best of it.